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CORRECTIONS- -PLEASE MAKE THESE CHANGES 


On the inside front cover of the last packet 
(#514) a short on page three was titled: Pilot 
Sees Changes in Atmosphere in 17 Years: "I Can’t 
Even Smell the Solution". The second line of the 
headline should read; "I can even smell the Pollu- 
tion," 


Also, on page six of the South Carolina tex- 
tile strike story (again packet #514) the sentence 
in the second full paragraph up from the bottom in 
the left hand column starts: ”A February 24 -Mark* 
for Justice' by the Oneita workers...” It should 
read: "A February 24 ’March for Justice* by the 
Oneita workers ...” 

THANKS FOR NOTING THESE CORRECTIONS 
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BUTTE AND THE BEAST: 

GIANT ANACONDA COPPER PIT THREATENS MONTANA CITY 

Borrowed Times/LIBERATION News Service 

In the beginning there was copper and it was 
without owner . And the Anaconda Company said* r, Let 
there be light on the copper;" and there were 
tunnels into the earth . And the Company saw that 
the profit was good. 

And the Company said* ", Let the workers under 
the earth be gathered together into one place* and 
let a city appear." And it was so. The Company 
called the city Butte. 

And the Company said* r, Let the city put forth 
small communities * towns yielding workers * each 
according to its kind* Bohunks unto Bohunks * Wops 
unto Wops > Micks unto Micks. " And the Company saw it 
was good to keep the workers divided. 

Then the Company said* "It is not profitable 
enough that man should mine copper by tunnel alone; 
we will open a pit to get at the ore. " So from on 
top of the ore* Anaconda took everything that was 
in its way* every house from its family* every 
church from its parish * and every bar from its 
patrons. And it was so ugly. 

BUTTE, Montana (LNS)--At its height in the 
early Twentieth Century, Butte boasted more million- 
aires per capita than any other city in the United 
States; performers from the Continent would play 
to audiences in New York, San Francisco, and Butte., 

Today Butte has more heroin and speed addicts 
per capita than any other city in Montana . The 
wealth of the boom days has moved back East to the 
nation’s biggest banks and the transition of Butte 
has begun. Landmark buildings, such as the seven 
story, brick and stone Metals Bank Building, are 
slated for demolition. Just off Interstate 90, the 
inevitable neon and asphalt strip is creeping south 
like a cancerous glow worm, leaving a trail of drive- 
ins and chain stores. 

The new city of Butte will be spread out in 
the flats--the broad, level valley bottom at the 
foot of the copper hill that the old city was built 
on. And that’s why the city has to move; it's on 
a shaky hill full of copper. Under the city’s banks 
and businesses is a web of tunnels that follows 
the veins of ore to within less than a hundred 
feet from the buildings basements. 

But it’s not the boring from within that will 
ultimately push the uptown area off the hill. The 
hill is being eaten away by the Anaconda Copper 
Company’s Berkeley pit--a spirally terraced chasm 
that is about a mile and a quarter long, a mile 
wide and 1,000 feet deep. The giant open-pit copper 
mine is more economical than deep-mining for ex- 
tracting large quantities of medium and low-grade 
ore . 

The pit has been going down since 1955 0 It 
has reached the depths of diminishing returns, 
because, among other reasons, it takes the huge 
ore trucks too long to wind their way back out 
from the bottom. 


So the pit has inexorably spread out into 
the city of Butte o To the south and east, it has 
gnawed into residential or light commercial dis- 
tricts. To the west, the monstrous Caterpillar 
loaders are digging toward the Uptown business 
district Their advance is heralded by scores of 
boarded-up, abandoned buildings on the Uptown 
fringe. 

The working class community of Meaderville, 
which was located on the south edge of the pit, 
was among the first of the residential areas to 
go. As the pit grew nearer, many of Meaderville ’s 
Yugoslavian and Serbian residents moved a mile or 
so east to the community of McQueen, but to no 
avail . 

Today, half of McQueen is buried under a 
mountain of waste. The remaining half of McQueen 
consists of a couple hundred houses, a church, a 
couple of bars, a store, and an athletic club. 
Anaconda’s fleet of ore trucks rumble along on 
a dusty haul road to the north of McQueen, and 
the community is shaken almost daily by blasts in 
the pit that break rock and rock the china. 

When the company buys a house in McQueen, it 
moves in with a bulldozer, leaving the neighbors 
with a lot full of rubble and a vision of their 
own home’s ultimate fate.Many of the people re- 
maining in McQueen are simply holding out for a 
slightly better price than the company is offering 
now. 

Nestled in the valley east of McQueen is the 
Columbia Gardens, the site of the only full-size, 
permanent roller coaster in Montana, not to men- 
tion a large playground, picnic area, band shell 
. and dance pavi 11 ion. There is no other park in 
Montana to .compare with it. Unfortunately, the 
100 year old park, like a good deal of the rest 
of Butte, has been owned by Anaconda since the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Now, some of the Butte workers who spent a 
lot of their childhood in the tree-shaded gardens 
are going to be paid for spending this summer 
tearing it down and digging^it up. The open-pit 
mine is coming through. 

Last month, Robert Weed, president of Anacon- 
da’s Primary Metal’s Division, announced that the 
gardens would not open as usual this spring. Weed 
told the Butte Rotary Club that "there will likely 
be a new open pit in the area." 

Nobody likes the company’s closing the gardens; 
nobody likes the company’s destroying entire com- 
munities; nobody likes the company’s not inform- 
ing the city of its plans for the future of Butte. 

But as one McQueen resident put it, "The 
company doesn’t feel it owes the people of Butte 
anything, and the people of Butte feel they owe 
the company everything." 

If the company doesn ? t own the land under a 
building, it probably owns the mineral rights. 

And in addition, the Montana state legislature 
granted mining companies the right of eminent do- 
main in 1961 giving them the power to condemn 
property in the "public interest." Everywhere else 
in the United States, that power is reserved for 
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governmental bodies. But Montana's law says that 
mining is public use and therefore is working in 
the public interest. 

The company's trump card is its economic 
stranglehold on the city; Butte would crumble 
if the company shut down its operations. So Ana- 
conda executives occasionally imply they might 
have to curtail the Butte diggings for one reason 
or another reinforcing their power to do what they 
like, when they like. 

On close inspection, the company's threat of 
closing down its operation is a bluff that's . wear- 
ing thin. Two years ago, Chile ended years of Ana= 
conda's economic exploitation by nationalizing 
the company's copper holdings in Chile. This cut 
about two thirds of the company's production and 
forced Anaconda to bolster its Arizona operations 
to recoup the losses. 

And another sign of the company's commitment to 
Butte is the $60 million renovation program slated 
to begin this April at the company's copper smelter 
in the nearby town of Anaconda. 

But the residents of working class neighbor- 
hoods, most of Whom are employed by Anaconda, still 
cave in easily at the threat of the company moving 
out of Butte. When the company presses them they 
usually sell out one»by-one, hoping to get a , 
slightly better deal than their neighbors. In so 
doing, they give up the best weapon they have to 
protect their community. 

As one of the hangers-on in McQueen said, "If 
they stuck together, they could force the company , ■ 
to relocate the entire neighborhood in one spot 
and provide money for schools, parks and everything 
else." 

Uptown businessmen have only recently taken 
some interest in controlling the pit's growth. They 
are casting about for Federal urban renewal money 
to relocate the Uptown on the flats; they are buy- 
ing property on the flats, and the shrewdest and 
most powerful of them will make a good profit when 
the city moves. 

And now that more is threatened than just a 
Meaderville or a McQueen, there is increased pres- 
sure by the city's businessmen for a master plan 
for zoning the county. The state legislature re- 
cently passed a bill requiring a company using 
eminent .domain power 'in order to secure land for 
open pit mining, to purchase all property within 
300 yards" of the condemned tract. 

The Model City Neighborhood Council joint 
board of directors passed a resolution early in 
December asking the company to halt westward de- 
velopment until it comes up with a definite plan 
for the relocation of the Uptown business district. 
No mention was. ever made of protecting the resi- 
dential areas to the south and east of the pit ; 
the Uptown merchants don't live out there. 

The merchants are also beginning to be bother- 
ed by the company's reluctance to notify the city 
of its plans. In February, President Weed. said 
there were no plans to expand the pit westward 
into the Uptown. But then he added that there are 
large quantities of ore underneath the business 
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district so it's impossible to say it will never 
be mined. 

So, the Company still has its way in Butte. 

It will announce its plans when it is ready. The 
business community will try to look out for its 
interests--and profit from the transition if 
possible. The rest will take what they can get. 

"They're drilling more shot holes again now, 
so they' 11 be another blast in a day or two," 
said one man who owns a bar. "There always is. 

They set them off up to 220 holes at one time, 
and they're coming closer. The company says it 
will only get rougher and we should sell. But 
at their price. So we don't sell. They say they'll 
take us to court, to get it and I guess they will." 

--30-- 

************************************************* 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 

(Editor's Note: The following song was written 
and distributed by the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War. It is sung to the tune of " When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.) 

Where are the legs you used to run? 

Harooo, Haroo 

Where. are the legs you used to run? 

Haroo, Haroo 

Where are the legs you used to run 
I'm afraid your dancing days are done 
They ended the day you carried a gun. 

Ah! Johhny I hardly knew ya... 

You spent twelve months in Vietnam, 

Haroo, Haroo 

You spent twelve months in Vietnam, 

Haroo, Haroo, 

You spent twelve months in Vietnam, 

Through blood, and fear and tears, and bomb 
Came home with a needle in your arm. 

Ah! Johnny I hardly knew ya. . . 

They: said America was: the' best. 

Haroo, Haroo 

They said America was the best. 

Haroo, Haroo 

They said America was the best 
With medals shining on your chest 
You are Unemployed with all the rest. 

Ah! Johnny I hardly knew ya. . . 

They told you not to dodge the draft, 

Haroo, Haroo 

They told you not to dodge the draft, 

Haroo, Haroo 

THey told you not toCdodge the draft, 

While they collected profits, land and graft. 

And now all the resisters are gettin' the shaft. 
Ah! Johnny I hardly knew ya... 

— 30— 

Dear friends, 

You should have your April bills by now. Please 
try to pay April's bill now, and if you have a 
bafck bill, try to pay part of it. We are behind 
in salaries and are facing a hug& telephone bill 

hflr.au.se of Wounded — Thanks . . 
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[See graphics section for photos to go along 
with this story,] 

OKINAWAN WORKERS STRIKE 
U.S. MILITARY BASES 

OKINAWA (LNS)--A one day strike on March 29, 
called by Zengunro, the All-Okinawa Military Base 
Workers Union hit all American military installa- 
tions on this strategic Pacific island. The mili- 
tant union, which also struck for two days at the 
end of January, was protesting the mass dismissals 
of base workers, suppression of union activities, 
delays in pay and a demand for an across-the-board 
wage increase, 

Okinawa, called the "keystone of the Pacific" 
was returned to Japan in May 1972 after being in Am- 
erican hands since World War II. Part of the trans- 
fer agreement, however, included the retention of 
American bases there. 

Since 1949, 50% of Okinawa’s arable land has 
been taken over to be used for U.S. military bases 
and some 40,000 farmers have had their land taken 
away Now more than 65% of Okinawa's labor force 
works either on the bases or in service industries 
which cater to military personnel (about 10% of 
Okinawa's population.) 

In the last few months, Zengunro has increas- 
ingly been under attack by the military. Leaders 
of the union have been fired and workers penalized 
for engaging in legal activities, including wearing 
red headbands at work. 

Since the reversion of Okinawa to Japan base 
workers have been employees of the Japanese govern- 
ment, indirectly hired by the U.S, military. This 
changeover has cuased constant delays in pay- -sup- 
posedly the result of administrative ineff iciences . 
Those delays, considering the low wages paid Okina- 
wan workers, are disasterous, 

Furthermore, there is rampant inflation in Ok- 
inawa caused in part by the fact that there are so 
many servicemen there with a lot of American money 
to spend. So the base workers are asking for a 
20% increase in base pay for regular base employees, 
as well as a monthly salary of at least 50,000 yen 
(still only $200) . 

To dramatize their demands, the base workers 
struck during the middle of a regular working day. 

At 11:30 am, all Zengunro members met at sites on 
their respective bases, held a short rally and then 
marched across the bases, wearing red headbands and 
flying their chapter flags. Outside the bases, 
another short rally was held. 

Then m the afternoon, members from the dif- 
ferent bases joined together at Naha Port for a gen- 
eral rally followed by a march to the Okinawan Pre- 
fectural Headquarters in Naha. 

At one point during this march, Japanese police 
attacked an American GI movement activist who was 
supporting the base workers. Immediately, the work- 
ers came to his defense and fighting broke out in 
the streets. When the police subsequently dragged 
an Okinawan worker into their headquarters, all the 
demonstrators sat down in the road, demanding his 
release and refusing to move until he was freed. 
Shortly thereafter, the base worker was released. 
Page 3 


At the Okinawan Prefectural Headquarters, Zen- 
gunro joined with other unions in a massive labor 
rally Included in the rally were the newly organ- 
ized government employees who are demanding the 
right to strike. Then at 8:30 pm, the workers left 
the rally site for a snake dance/march through Naha„ 

The American GI and Women's movements on Okin- 
awa participated in and supported the actions on 
the 29th, both at the bases and in Naha, For sev- 
eral days prior to the strike, leaflets were dis- 
tributed to Americans, explaining the issues in- 
volved and calling for support, GIs and their fam- 
ilies wore red headbands, both on and off base, 
with the . inscription "We Support Zengunro" written 
in Japanese. Then, on the 29th, a group joined the 
workers at Machinato Service Area, a huge U,S< sup- 
ply base. There, one activist was grabbed by MPs 
and dragged on base as he approached the gate to 
give leaflets to some GIS. He was later released. 

-30- 

[Thanks to People's House in Okinawa for 
the information in this story ] 

**-*■*•* * * * ******************** **■«****** * •* * * * * * * ******* 
RHODESIAN REPORTER JAILED 
FOR REPORTING GUERILLA OPERATIONS 
SALISBURY, Rhodesia (LNS)--Peter Niesewand, a 
28-year old reporter, was sentenced to two years of 
hard labor in prison here on April 6« He was tried 
in secret and the charges against him have not been 
revealed. 

It is generally believed, however, that Nies- 
wand's imprisonment is a result of his coverage of 
the activities of guerrilla forces from Mozambique 
operating in northeast Rhodesia. ( He has refused to 
repeal his sources of information. 

Nieswand, a Rhodesian citizen born in South 
Africa, has worked as a freelance reporter for sev- 
eral newspapers and news agencies including the BBC, 
The Manchester Guardian and Reuters, 

Since the Rhodesian government broke away from 
Britain in 1965 under the racist regime of Ian Smith, 
Britian has refused to Recognize Rhodesia, as has 
most of the rest of the world. It is difficult for 
foreign journalists, especially English, to operate 
m Rhodesia because of government restrictions. 
Nieswand, therefore, is considered to be an important 
source of news events occuring in Rhodesia, 

Last January, Ian Smith closed the border be- 
tween Zambia and Rhodesia, in an attempt to keep 
guerrilla fighters from the Zambia-based African 
liberation movements --particularly those from 
Mozambique-- from coming into Rhodesia. 

Uneasy about the assistance that northeastern 
Rhodesian tribes have been offering the guerrillas, 
Smith published new state of emergency regulations 
on Jan 20, These regulations; allow white provincial 
commissioners to impose collective fines on African 
communities suspected of offering aid to the guerril- 
las without tourt hearings and without appeal. 

Nieswand has been kept in solitary confinement 
since Feb, 20 Rhodesia has offered no information on 
the charges except that they were brought under the 
country 's"Official Secrets Act." However, one year of 
Nieswand 's sentence was suspended because he had"act- 
ed openly and not in secret." --30-- 
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FROM FALLS RD „ TO ANDERSONTOWN : 11 THEY JUST MOVED 
THE GHETTO FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE HILL TO THE TOP" 

By Richard Trench 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s Note: In any counterinsurgent war, 
it is crucial that the insurgents be denied their 
refuge . For the British in Northern Ireland , the 
task has been difficult because the ro^ts if re - 
sistence run deep in the Catholic community > en- 
twined in family relationships y friendship ana 
history . 

One approach the British have taken as the 
struggle in cities like Belfast and Derry wears 
on, has been the destruction of the Catholic 
"ghettos ! \ Usually wiped out in the name of soc- 
ial progress y whole sections of the city have been 
wiped out to be replaced by factories and highways- 

By destroying these ghettos y the British and 
their Protestant supporters hope to shatter the 
roots which feed the resistence y to force some of 
the people to leave altogether and to disperse o- 
thers into fragmented communities where the ties 
which support the IRA will be broken , 

One case in point is a housing development in 
Belfast called Andersontown . Built in the early 
sixtiesy Andersontown was created to absorb some 
of the refugees from the nearby slum of Falls Rd, 
It was hoped that the improved housing and change 
of environment would displace the IRA- Andy for 
a while it’' did , 

However y the roots of rebellion are not so 
easily crushed , especially when the causes of re- 
bellion are only masked, not really changed- 

In the following article y Richard Trench de- 
tails the death of the Falls Rd, ghetto, the birth 
of Andersontown and its subsequent transformation 
from a fragmented community of refugees into a 
keystone of the Catholic resistence m Belfast , 

A A * 

Belfast, N i 
Apr il „ 1973 

The revolutionary posters that call oat w*tfc 
a vision of a new Utopia have been tern from tne 
walls, like peeling skin t The over-pr .need , dup- 
licated leaflets, ill-typed and badey spelt have 
been trampled on under foot. The hopeless , path- 
etic barricades, built up, then smashed d^n, then 
built up again, are no longer there They tiny 
cramped streets of Lower Falls seem to cry out .n 
pain - 

The Falls, probably the mo3t famous dis- 
trict in Belfast, is dying. It is being crushed 
by the soldiers who, with blackened faces and 
self-loading rifles (sir's), occupy its streets. 

It is being crushed by a giant motorway that, 
monster-like , bulldozes houses before it to serve 
the needs and profits of the industry be. eg xured 
here by promises of cheap labor and uw taxes 

Falls now is like some great prehistoric 
animal that is slowly crumpling but refuses to die 
without at least one roar of defiance By next 
year, the counter-insurgency experts ±n Belfast, 
the industrialists of the European Common Market 


and Wan Street and the British will indeed be 
aD.e to say: ”We destroyed Fails in order to save 

And truly , the demolished houses that only 
rats live -n, will be safe, in their eyes, from 
tne ev.i? of socialism and Republicanism; 

Bunt beside the railway tracks at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, to house the thou- 
sands of workers who streamed in from the counthy- 
s.de to man the newly growing industries of Bel- 
fast, Taxis Rd has been for over one hundred years 
the most "Republican” 3treet m the city, 

The Fa^-s community, close knit, has become 
i.tera^y entangxed m its own kinship ties. The 
links 01 marriage and friendship between the fam- 
xj_.es are as binding as the little streets that 
ti nk up tne three main thoroughfares of Falls Rd, 
Grovencr Road and Leeson St, And as the streets 
and homes crumble under the bulldozers of the 
British Army, so the families that once lived in 
them shatter and break up SOme go up to the vast 
spread-eagled housing estate of Andersontown at 
the top of the Falls Rd , Others go to Dublim, or 
London trying to find work- Some even emigrate to 
Canada and Australia m an attempt to find a new 
x.fe away from the nightmare of their previous 
ex _ st once 

* * # 

At the top of Falls Rd., stretching to the 
foothills of the Divis Mountains, is Andersontown, 
Sociologists stare in disbelief at the vast suburban 
bousing estate built in the early sixties > when told 
that this seemingly peaceful estate is the center 
of Repbiican militancy m Belfast. Once Anderson- 
town was called the "Silent Valley" because of its 
lack of militancy. Now it stands defiantly, like 
a fortress 

There are two fortresses in Andersontown. One, 
the vast British Army fortification of Casement 
Park, nicknamed the "Silver City" because of the 
mass of corrugated iron that gleams in the sun, dom- 
mates the area 

The other fortress is less noticable. It is, 
m fact, xnvisible It is a rifle hidden m one 
house; a ccupie of grenades hidden behind book 
shelves m another ; a submachine gun hidden under 
floorboards in a third "An invisible fortress, but 
a fortress all the same 

Each ^ees the other as its reason to exist. 

In spite ot their imposing armory, British troops 
rarely walk the streets save m large numbers. Rent 
and rate collectors keep away from the area, as do 
police Houses are allocated on the basis of need* 
by the Official and Provisional wings of the IRA, 

Andersontown was built with the idea of weaken- 
ing the Catholic community and the Republican move- 
m ent It effectively isolated the Catholic vote 
and broke the kinship patterns of solidarity and 
Republican tradition that had kept the IRA alive 
ail through their 'lean* years m the fifties. 

^Unlike most of Northern Ireland, where being 
Protestant was usually a criteria for getting bet- 
ter housing, Andersontown was meant to house Cath- 

ol ICS 

"You can ^ee Andersontown as a continuation of 
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the old ghetto mentality/’ the editor of the weekly But by August, 1972, the peace was over* The 

Provo paper, Republican News , told me ”It seems to cease-fire ended in a clash over some empty homes 

have been a conscious policy to divide the twu com- m Andersontown Some homeless families tried to 

munities so that they would not learn to live with move into them only to be turned back by the Brit- 

each other , and lwould not learn to see each other's ish army The British were reacting to a threat 

point of view. What has happened is that they have by the militant Protestant Ulster Defense Associa- 

just moved the ghetto from the bottom of Falls Rd ion who had vowed to move Protestant families into 

to the top/’ the vacant houses 

Even more Andersontown was seen as a safety These vacant homes were m Lenadoon, one of 

valve, a stop-gap, something to make Catholics feel the few Official IRA strongholds in Andersontown* 

that things were going to get better "For a while/' The next day the families returned, this time 

the editor continued /'with the people getting better accompanied by several thousand demonstrators led 
housing conditions, and better social conditions, by the Provisonais When the British Army drove an 

the nationalist feeling was harmed. People had the armoured car through the crowd, ramming the famil- 

feeling that all they needed was a good house and ies* moving van, the Officials fired at it 0 They 

a good job, and it didn't matter who exploited them had always claimed the tight to protect and defend 

"But since then, the British Army has been very their areas, even during the ceasefire 

stupid. It has completely alienated ail those who The Proves had made no such claim, but joined 

at one time may have been\ willing to accept Anderson- with the Officials when it appeared that they were 
town as a solution. Now Republican feeling is prob- badly outnumbered and that the crowd supported 

ably stronger here than even in the depressed ghettos them 

of the Lower Falls/' 

That was the end* of the cease fire. 

"Right up through the sixties, 11 said the mother 

of one Republican family that had moved from the Falls * remember driving through the streets of 

to Andersontown, "mine was the only house where Re- Andersontown in the early hours of the morning 

publicans could hold a meeting- The people came up afterthe cease-fire ended The debris of war was 

to Andersontown from the slums of the Falls and they everywhere It seemed hard to believe that only 
thought they were better than everyone else " a few hours before, peace had reigned over the 

city for the first time in three years* 

Internment changed all that. They soon found out 

that in the eyes of the British, they weren't any That peace was never to come back, and today, 

different than their kin in the Falls Rd Each day as y es *erday, as probably tomorrow, you can listen 

after Internment began, families in Andersontown t0 t ^ ie gunfire around on the estate of Anderson- 

would hear of relatives still in the Falls and friends town, and look back m disbelief to the days when 

even in Andersontown who had been taken awa y by the n^ 1S in3urr ^ ctlDnar y ghetto was once known as the 

British, As more and more men disappeared into the "Silent Valley" 

caii)ps, the people in Andersontown were reminded of And with each day, Andersontown comes more and 

their roots in the Republican movement more to resemble the Falls Rd* ghetto i was de- 

"Andersontown gained a great sense of community signed to replace, --30-- 

spirit after Internment," said Des O'Donnell, a mem” T ^Y-.TttT* , rttT'* t rrTttT-i‘+'ft+tT+fi'4*++++T+++++++++++++ 
ber of the Andersontown Civil Resistence Committee 

"It used to be a big sprawling area of seveial dif- 3 WORKERS DIE IN GM PLANTS 

f'erent housing estates, now its got a common sense gUT ASSEMBLY LINE KEEPS ROLLING 

of identity," 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)--Two auto workers died of 

The change from apathy to militancy was traumatic heart attacks in one California General Motors 

Save for enclaves like Lenadoon, on the fringes of plant on January 18 and 19. In neither case was 

the estate, Andersontown went Provisional there a doctor in the plant, and no first aid was 

From the summer of *71 to the summer of '72, administered 

Andersontown was the scene of heavy fighting In- GM did not shut down the line* Instead of 

temment. Bloody Sunday in Derry, the failure of trying to get help, the line forman warned the 

Direct Rule, all added to the escalation workers to watch their work and not to miss any- 

Then in June, 1972, something happened Less thing 

military than the Provos, the Officials were also In another California GM plant, a stock 

less blind to the forces that the violence un- chaser fell from his scooter due to a. heart attack 

leashing, They agreed to an unofficial cease-fire on January 10 A doctor arrived too late, with i 

with the British, giving "the growing danger of an empty oxygen tank 

sectarian conflict," as their reason 

GM's drive for increased productivity does 

The Provos scorned the Officials as cowards but no t allow the assembly line to stop- -even to rescue 
followed a month later with their own cease-fire a dying man And the work speed-ups have increased 

For two months there was an uneasy quiet in An- the -incidents of heart attacks among workers, 

dersontown. The atmosphere was eerie As one man in contrast to its negligence of workers' 

said, "The Army [IRA] is the only stabiiit) we safety, GM has rescue units ready at all times to 

still know, and without them on the streets we feel revue the. line when it dies There are stations 

lost We don't know what to do " throughout the plants to receive radio messages 

, . and inform mobile maintenance squads of a breakdown 

Pa 8 e 5 LIBERATION News Service m the line Help arrives in' no more than two minutes. 
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MR THIEU GOES TO WASHINGTON 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--Even before Saigon President 
Nguyen Van Thieu arrived in the United States, anti- 
war demonstrators on the west coast gathered to 
protest his visit and the continued U,S. support 
that it implied Thieu didn't arrive in time to 
attend the dinner held in his honor at the Beverly 
Hilton in Los Angeles on March 31, but Nixon and 
Kissinger were there, and so were some 5,000 angry 
demonstrators 

Demonstrators followed Thieu throughout his 
week-long stay in this country. His visit, which 
took him to Los Angeles, San Clemente, Texas, and 
Washington DC, had at least two object! ves--to 
reiterate Nixon's continued support of the Thieu 
government and to concretize future arrangements 
for American aid to South Vietnam. 

Both objectives were realized- By the end of 
the week it was clear that Nixon was well pleased 
with his Vietnamese ally, and according to aides 
travelling with Thieu, the Saigoh president had 
asked for $700 million in aid each year till 1976, 
after which no figures were given, 

Thieu promised that he would never ask for 
Amencan troops again, but indicated that he might 
request renewed American bombing of Vietnam. 

From the start of Thieu's trip, and probably 
well in advance of it, the Secret Service worked 
overtime to guarantee his safety in this country. 

And perhaps to soften the heavy security, and cer- 
tainly to counter the presence of anti-Thieu 
demonstrators , special efforts were made to make 
the man feel welcome here, 

When he arrived at the Los Angeles Internat- 
ional Airport on April 1, for example, six bus- 
loads of pro-Thieu Vietnamese students were on 
hand to greet him. While this group was allowed to 
approach the plane, a smaller group of anti-war 
demonstrators was kept at a distance Although they 
never got near the president, their banners and 
NlF flags were clearly visible from the plane. 

After he had been whisked away, the pro-Thieu 
students turned on the smaller group of American 
and Vietnamese demonstrators, causing the police-- 
who were there to protect Thieu from his detractors — 
to protect the demonstrators from the charging 
students . 

Not all of the bused-in students were hostile 
however. Some revealed that they had been coerced 
into going to greet Thieu under threat of having 
their visas revoked. At least a few of them ap- 
parently were paid outright for their attendance. 

California anti-war demonstrators rarely left 
Thieu alone. When he arrived in San Clemente for 
example, a group of 400 held an overnight camp- 
oout in a park close to the California White House. 
Again, no one was allowed near Thieu, but his 
helicopter left the compound the next morning, the 
campers waved flags and banners after it, 

Demonstratons were held in other cities during 
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his stay as well In Washington, Thieu’s activi- 
ties were closely guarded, Washington police 
took the precaution"' of declaring Thieu’s person 
an embassy. Since city laws prohibit demonstra- 
tions within 500 feet of an embassy, demonstra- 
tors were kept well away 

In any case, most of Thieu's activities were 
not publicized in advance, But when he went to 
speak at the National Press Club on April 5, only 
a few blocks from the White House, people lined 
a block on 14th street holding up posters and 
signs to his passing limousine,, 

Thieu kept his head down as the car sped by, 
but if he had looked up he would have read signs 
that asked him, "Why Do You Violate the Truce?" 
"Why Haven't You Released Civilian Prisoners?" 

"Why are the Refugees not Allowed to Go Home?" 

A banner read "Thieu Sells his Country and people, 
in Vietnamese and English 

Among the speakers at the noontime rally were 
two other Vietnamese citizens, Nguyen Thi Ngoc- 
Thoa and Ngo Chi Thien. While Thieu spoke at 
the Press Club a block away (his luncheon closed 
to all without membership cards), they spoke 
to about 150 people outside. 

Both denounced the Saigon president, urging 
Americans to demand their government withdraw 
its aid to Thieu, Thoa, who has lived in the 
United States since 1968, cannot go back to her 
country without facing certain imprisonment be- 
cause of her antiwar activities. Her brother, 
Nguyen Huu Thai, an ARVN captain, is among the_ 
hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese currently in 
jail in South Vietnam, Although no charges have 
been brought against him, he has been in prison 
since October 21 , 1972. 

Thien was a medic in the South Vietnamese 
navy, stationed at the San Diego Naval Base until 
he deserted last year He was never particularly 
pro-Thieu and enlisted in the navy to avoid being 
drafted into the army. 

In March of 1970 he was sent to San Diego 
and after awhile, he told a Pacific News Service 
reporter, "my objections to Thieu and the war 
crystallized. It is easier to think clearly 
about something when you are separated from it." 

A year ago, when he received orders to return 
to South Vietnam, he refused to go. After 8 months 
travelling and working on the west coast, Thien 
was arrested by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, which brought him to Portland Oregon 
and began deportation proceedings against him. 

Thien is still fighting deportation, for 
like Thoa, his life would be in danger if he re- 
turned to South Vietnam In fact, a former State 
Department advisor, George Kahin, sa’d of his case 
"It is clear to me, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
that Mr Ngo Chi Thien will, if returned to Viet- 
nam, be jailed, held without trial, and probably 
executed " 

As for President Thieu, he wound up his 
visit on Saturday, April 7 when he left for Rome 
to visit the Pope- In Rome too he was followed by 
demonstrations 
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Thieu had a full week in the U S --there were 
(American), prisoner of war families to v 1 s i t , mem- 
bers of Congress to meet, generals to decorate, 
veterans groups and the Secretary of Defense to 
talk to There were speeches and interviews, tours 
and teas, a visit to Lyndon Johnson's grave, and 
a wreath laid at the tomb of the unknown soldier 
in Arlington National Cemetery 

In his honor, the White House was surrounded 
with Saigon flags, which shared their poles with 
American and D C„ flags. But the flags--three hor- 
izontal red stripes on a yellow field--were not 
familiar to the people on the street. Some asked 
the demonstrators what country they represented. 

Most people who stopped to hear the speakers, 
talk to the demonstrators , and watch a guerrilla 
theatre presentation about the tiger cages on Con 
Son prison island in South Vietnam, were neither 
angry nor enthusiastic about Thieu's visit here. 

Thousands of Americans did not flock to pro- 
test Thieu's presence But on the other hand, as 
his limousine wound through Washington's streets, 
escorted by whining police cars, no crowds lined 
the road to welcome him either. 

But then, Thieu didn’t come to the United 
States to win hearts and minds--only money. 

O '■N 

■ ' * ■ O ' J** “ 

MOLOTOV COCKTAILS IN SCHWABACH 

SCHWABACH, W. Germany (LNS)--On Friday, March 
16, three Molotov cocktails exploded inside the 
Headquarters building of the 1st Squadron of the 1st 
U.S. Cavalry in Schwaback, West Germany Damage 
was extensive and the CID (Criminal Investigation 
Division) and MI ( Military Intelligence) are in- 
vestigating the incident. 

Army installations in West Germany have been 
burning up rather frequently lately, and because 
the Army Command does not like to admit that there 
is widespread GI resistance in its ranks, these 
fires are usually classed: "Origin unknown," 

This classification would be rather hard to accept 
for the recent fire in Schwabach however, 

Incidents like the Schwabach fires have been 
on the upswing since December when the 7th Army 
instituted the Nelligen Anti-Drug Campaign, which 
declared war on "drug abusers, suspected drug 
abusers, and their associates or suspected asso- 
ciated." Those categories take in a large per- 
centage of the Gl's below the rank of Sergeant. 

One is quoted as saying, "They army has lost 
the war in Vietnam, so it has declared war on us, 
the Gl's. It's a lousy war, but it's the only one 
they've got for the moment," Apparently this view 
is widely held --30-- 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★•AT 

MARYLAND LEGISLATURE DOWN ON JANE FONDA 

riE'J YORK (LNS)--A resolution was submitted to 
the Maryland General Assembly on March 6 declaring 
Jane Fonda "persona non grata" because of her anti- 
war activism and calling for a boycott of her 
films. The New York Times reported that there were 
no objections to the resolution. --30-- 


A. F . DOCTOR COURT-MARTIALED FOR REFUSING TO SERVE* 

SENTENCED TO 1 u i/2 YEARS HARD LABOR 

DAYTON, 0 . (LNS) Bruce Ashley, an Air 
Force doctor who refused to perform his military 
duties in protest of U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia, was court-martialed on April 4. The 26-year 
old doctor was sentenced to one and a h&if years 
at hard labor, fined $25,000, and given a dishon- 
orable discharge 

Ashley joined the Air Force in 1967 when 
he enrolled in the University of Louisville Med- 
ical School on a military scholarship. While in 
medical sthool, however, he joined the Society 
of Friends (Quakers) and during his senior year 
(1970-71) he refused Scholarship money from the 
Air Force and tried to resign from the program 
as a conscientious objector. But in the fall of 
1970 his CO claim was denied. 

In the spring of 1971, he reapplied for CO 
status but was rejected again. Ashley was then 
ordered to report to Wright Paterson Air Force 
base which he did on his lawyer's advice* But he 
refused to start his internship or serve as a 
doctor in the base hospital because of his anti- 
war views. 

Originally he did agree to work reviewing 
medical records while the Air Force and the civil- 
ian courts reviewed his CO claim. But in December 
1972, with Nixon's renewed and intensified bombing 
of North Vietnam, Ashley decided that even minimal 
cooperation with the Air Force was too much to 
bear. 

"Having made this decision, I feel greatly 
relieved. However I also feel deeply saddened 
that I have nothing more to do or give for the 
Vietnamese to help end their suffering." 

In addition to disobeying the direct order 
to work, Ashley also refused to give a urine 
sample for "Operation Golden Flow," the Air Force 
project to test for the use of drugs on selected 
personnel. "The test would assume that I'm going 
to be dishonest about it," explained Ashley during 
the court-martial. "I will not go along with that 
way of dealing with people." 

It was fox these two charges, refusing to 
work and refusing to give a urine sample, that Ash- 
ley was tried and convicted. During the one day 
court-martial, Ashley would not let his lawyers 
make the usual legal argument on his behalf. In- 
stead, he openly admitted to disobeying the orders 
and talked about the war and why he felt that it 
was wrong for him to work for the Air Force- Four 
Quakers from Louisville and Yellow Springs, Ohio 
also testified to Ashley's feelings about the war 
and pacifism, but to no avail, 

Ashley is currently free pending a series 
of military appeals which could take up to a year. 
In addition, according to a Federal District 
court ruling, April 26 is the deadline by which 
the Air Force must either process Ashley's CO ap- 
plication or show in court why they will not do so* 

"I'm afraid that the Air Force will turn 
down my CO claim again," said Ashley. "And though 
it's hard to believe that they would still question 
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my sincerity after all this, the District Court 
just might rule against me. Things aren't looking 
too good." 

★ * * 

In addition to the $25,000 fine imposed by 
the court-martial, Ashley must also pay the Air 
Force $36,000 in back wages and educational expen- 
ses, making a grand total of $61,000. Court costs 
have already depleted his savings so any financial 
help*you can spare would be appreciated. Send mon- 
ey to the Bruce Ashley Defense Committee, Box 1625, 
Dayton, Ohio, 45401. 

-30- 
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"LIKh GUINEA PIGS FOR THE GLORY OF FRANCE." 

FRENCH SET BIGGEST SOUTH SEAS NUCLEAR TESTS YET 

by Barry Mitcalfe 

TAHITI (PNS/LNS) -- Long known to the super- 
rich as the "paradise resort of the South Pacific," 
Tahiti is now the object of more ominous and 'wide- 
spread attention. Mingling with the tourists on 
this French- control led island, 15,000 French tech- 
nicians and military personned are secretly prepar- 
ing what is rumored to be the largest round yet of 
French H-bomb tests on Mururoa atoll, 60^ miles 
southeast of Tahiti. 

Condemned by nearly all French opposition 
groups, the tests were initiated in 1968 as part 
of the Gaullist policy to reinforce France's posi- 
tion as continental Europe's only independent nu- 
clear power. 

The tests are scheduled for May, or as soon 
as the winds stabilize. There are persistent re- 
ports that facilities for underground tests are 
now being constructed in Eiao Island some 900 miles 
north of Tahiti, but this year at least, the mamm- 
oth explosions will continue to shower radioactiv- 
ity over the Pacific. 

Opposition to the tests is almost universal 
among nations in the South Pacific and on the west 
coast of Latin America. Yachts with crews from at 
least six nations are planning to sail a "Peace 
Fleet"mto the test zone, and New Zealand 's new 
Labor Government will probably send a frigate to 
the edge of the test zone to disrupt the tests. 

However it is unlikely that opposition will 
prevent the detonations, for two world powers in 
addition to France are supporting the tests. The 
U.S. and Britain signed the 1963 atmospheric test 
ban treaty, but there is evidence that they are 
quietly co-operating with French authorities. 

Both nations abstained from voting at the 
Stockholm Conference when 56 nations condemned the 
French tests. 

French ships involved in the tests have been 
re-supplied on the island of Guam, an American col- 
ony, and British reconnaissance-bombers have oper- 
ated out of Guam's Andersen Air Force Base during 
the May to August period when tests are conducted. 

Last year, one of the yachts in the "Peace 
Fleet" was damaged by a French ship which rammed 
it in an attempt to keep it out of the test zone. 
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One of the New Zealanders allowed on board the 
French ship saw a plaque from the British warship 
ll.M.S. Percival which read: "We all wish you 

the best of luck for your 1972 tests." 

The radiation effects are most severe. inNew 
Zealand and the Pacific islands. New Zealand 
dairies, for instance, measured over 300% in- 
crease in radioactivity in milk and foodstuff as 
a result of the French tests, and even oysters 
caught off the west coast of the U.S. have shown 
an increase in radioactivity. In 1970, a freak 
radioactive rainfall showered Western Samoa, and 
Iodine-131 in the milk supply rose to three times 
the previously acceptable limits. 

Thousands of birds and other animals in the 
Mururoa area have been killed as a result of nu- 
clear testing. A French technician describing 
the scene near the test zone just after a test 
reported that many birds had been "burnt, roasted 
pulverised; others, completely blind, were flying 
all over the place, crashing into the ground or 
drowning in the lagoon." 

Since certain foods and animals concentrate 
and maintain dangerous radioactivity for a long 
time, the tests may well have unpredictable res- 
ults. Coconut crabs on Bikini atoll (a former 
U.S. H-bomb site), for instance, are still not 
safe to eat although the last bomb in the area was 
detonated 15 years ago. 

In Australia, the National Health and Medical 
Research Council maintains that even the smallest 
amount of exposure to radiation may carry a risk 
of the development of hereditary defects. Already 
certain Australian scientists have attributed some 
deaths and deformations to higher radiation resul- 
ting from French tests. 

The South Sea Islands close to the blast area 
have received heavy doses of fallout. A former 
French military helicopter pilot assigned to the 
tests claims that French technicians who visited 
Tureia atoll, near the test zone, had to be hospit- 
alized and his helicopter decontaminated after being 
on the atoll. 


For most Polynesians, there is no recourse. 
Francis Sanford, French Polynesia's representative 
to the French National Assembly says, "They (the 
French) slam the door in my nose. France treats 
us like nothing -- like guinea pigs for dropping 
nuclear bombs for the glory of France." 


In another four or five years the tests may 
be over. Then, maybe the French technicians will 
pull-out of Tahiti, leaving behind them a legacy 
of ecological destruction and diseased -- the fruits 
of French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 


-30- 


TV BETTER THAN L0B0T0MY 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- Dr. Willard Gaylin, a psy- 
chiatrist who heads the Hastings, New York Insti- 
tute of Medical Ethics, said in Congressional testi- 
money recently that he doubted psychosurgery would 
be used for mass behavior control. According to the 
Washington -Post, Gaylin testified that there were 
already more efficient means of control available ' 
such as education, television, and drugs. -30- 
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"THE GOLDEN COALITION HELD TOGETHER:" 

MADISON, WISCo ELECTS RADICAL CITY GOV'T 

MADISON Wisconsin (LNS) --"Well , I like to think 
of myself as a radical," he admitted at the begin- 
ning of his campaign Three months later, on April 
4, Paul Soglin, a 27 year old attorney, was elected 
to a two year term as mayor of Madison by a margin 
of more than 3,000 votes over two term incumbent 
William Dyke, a conservative Republican 

At 27 Soglm is the city's youngest mayor., As 
a University of Wisconsin student he was an active 
member of Students for a Democratic Society in the 
early and mid 60' s ( In 1968, he ran for City Council 
and has since been reelected three times. While on the 
Council, Soglm was twice arrested in street demon- 
strations in his own ward, and he once released the 
names and pictures of several undercover police nar- 
cotics agents to a local underground paper, 

Huge majorities from downtown wards carried 
Soglin to his 37,548 to 34,179 victory over Dyke* 
Though Dyke carried many of the affluent suburbs 
(where Soglin ran surprisingly strong) he could not 
make up the lopsided margins Soglin rolled up in the 
central city where he carried some districts by as 
much as 7 or 8 to 1, 

The campaign was one of the most bitter in Mad- 
ison history with Dyke using red baiting as his ma- 
jor weapon. At the beginning of the campaign Dyke 
declared that there was only one issue: "Is Madi- 

son going to become another Berkeley?" Later, in 
one of his few speaking engagements, he told an 
audience he was confident that the City's "decent 
people" would never let this happen. 

Some people believe that Dyke's amazing self- 
righteousness led to his defeat The day after his 
comments signs went up all over the city declaring 
"Another Decent Family for Soglin," By the time 
election day came around Madison had a toss-up on 
its hands o And a good turn out at the polls swept 
Soglin in and Dyke out. 

In Madison, as in many cities, the power of 
the mayor is dependent on co-operation from the 
city council. But that body was not neglected by 
voters either 0 With radical and liberal candidates 
dominating the victor column, it was clear that 
city politics had taken a turn to the left, 

Soglm was endorsed by a wide group of local 
labor leaders, and by Madison's entire delegation 
to the state legislature -- all Democrats, Soglin 
belongs to no political party. 

During his campaign he vowed that one of his 
first acts as Mayor would be "to begin some emer- 
gency programs to supplement the Nixon cutbacks in 
CLE.O, and H.U*D 6 " He also proposed a revamping of 
city housing and transportation policies as well as 
a review of city zoning ordinances 

Soglin addressed his supporters late on the 
night of April 4 with a grin identical to that on 
the faces looking back. He said he wanted "to 
thank all the decent people," and the crowd' roared,, 

And he said "I want to thank all the indecent peo- 
ple," and again the crowd roared,. 

"Labor showed a teemendous amount of support," 
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he explained of his victory "The golden coali- 
tion held together " But he made it clear that 
winning was just a preliminary of things to come. 
"This isn't the end," he said, "this is just the 
beginning There is still a lot lot to be done. 

The lettuce boycott, the braridy boycott. We've 
got a lot to do." _ ^ 

((Thanks to John Wolman for much of this information.) 
@*@*@*§*@*@*@* 0 *@*@*@*@*@*@*@*@*@*@*§ ,r @-*@*@*@*@*@*@ 

2500 INDIANS MARCH IN GALLUP, N M- : 

DEMAND MORE CONTROL OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

GALLUP, N-M. (LNS)-- More than 2500 Native Amer- 
icans marched here on March 31 to demand the 
mayor's resignation and more Indian participation 
in the town's government andt on local boards Gal- 
lup is located in McKinley County which is 62% 
Indian However, non-Indians control almost 
every business, institution and government posi- 
tion 

Alcoholism is one' of the major problems fac- 
ing the Indians in Gallup Bars, along with sou- 
venir shops and other tourist attractions, rep- 
ressnt the primary business. The biggest bar in 
Gallup is owned by Gallup's mayor, Emmett Garcia , 
who makes huge profits off of the problem of In- 
dian alcoholism. At the same time, Garcia heads 
up the Alcoholism Rehabilitation Coordinating Com- 
mittee in Gallup "He's the kingpin of exploi- 
tation in Gallup," one Gallup resident said. 

The Indian community is demanding that liquor 
sold in Gallup be taxed locally with revenues des- 
ignated for an Indian-controlled rehabilitation 
program "People who drink heavily are in pain," 
explained Junella Haunes, an Indian student at the 
University of New Mexico, 

The Indians are also demanding that an Indian 
be appointed to take Garcia's place on the Board 
of Regents of the University of New Mexico. Garcia 
was just appointed by the Governor as a reward for 
his support, Other demands included an Indian- 
run consumer protection board and an Indian con- 
trolled citizen police review board 

The latter is especial 1> significant since 
the demonstration and demand* was made just a month 
after Gallup police shot and killed Larry Casuse, 
a 19-year-old Indian Casuse and a friend, Bob 
Nakaitinae, were caught while trying to kidnap 
Mayor Garcia They had hoped to bring attention 
to the problems of Gallup through the kidnapping. 
Friends said that Casuse felt that other alterna- 
tives and been tried and had failed 

The police said that Casuse committed suicide, 
but more than 25 witnesses saw him trying to give 
up when he was shot More than 3,000 Indians at- 
tended Larry Casuse's funeral It was one of the 
largest gatherings of Indians that the area had seen 
in yeaxs, observers said 

Bob Nakaitmae is being held on $85,000 bail, 
--30- - 

[Thanks to Seer's Cataloge for the information in 
this story ] 
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OFFICIALS ADMIT DENYING SOSTRL 
APPROVED READING MATERIAL 

ALBANY, N.Y. (LNS) -- Gerald Hoolihan, public 
relations spokesman for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Corrections, admitted recently that prison 
officia)c f at Clinton Prison had returned approved 
reading material .and" New ^ York State law books that 
had been sent to Martin Sostre 

Initial investigations into the charges made 
by the Martin Sostre Defense Committee in a letter 
to Commissioner of Corrections Russell Oswald re- 
ceived flat denials from department officials 
While Commissioner Oswald refused to answer any 
inquiries, his executive assistant, Edward Carrol, 
stated l on April 2 that a completed investigation 
had repealed that f 'all charges were shown to be 
false/' When Mr, Carrol was questioned about the 
returned law books, he specifically denied that 
any Law books or approved magazines had been re- 
turned. 

Professor Herman Schwartz of the Uni ersity 
of Buffalo Law School reported that he -'had fi e 
of the returned law books at hand with the label 
marked ‘Return tw Sender- -Not Allowed Professor 
Schwartz also had several returned magazines in- 
cluding Newsweek,- Psychology Today, and New York 
Magazine . 

When confronted by the proven inaccuracy of 
Mr, Carrol’s statement, the Corrections Department 
at first insisted that they were right but even- 
tually backed down. 

These admissions by the Department of Correc- 
tions have underlined agajin the seriousness of the 
charges made by Sostre and his defense committee 
about his treatment, 

j^anm Sostre has been kept in solitary con- 
finement for most of his six years in prison. He 
has been harassed throughout that period, threat- 
ened by guards, denied visitors and reading mater- 
ial . 

Now, Sostre and his defense committee fear 
that the next stop for him will be the Adirondack 
Diagnostic and Treatment Center, adjacent to Clin- 
ton Prison on the grounds of the Dannamora Hospi- 
tal for the Criminally Insane. 

Many inside and outside the prison system 
are convinced that this new Center is being estab- 
lished: to institute a program of '’behavior modif- 
ication and psychosurge ryP to control militant 
prisoners Sostre fears that he may be a target 
of this program, 

Martin Sostre was arrested after the Buffalo 
ghetto uprising of June. 196?, and charged with 
not, arson, possession of narcotics and assault 
He was operating a revolutionary bookstore m the 
Black community at the time, and many feel he was 
sought by police and government officials as a 
’’scapegoat c " 

Only the heroin charge drew a conviction, 
and the main witness in the case, Arto Williams, 
has since admitted that he was paid by the Butfalo 
Narcotics Squad to help frame Sostre 

Sostre has been unable to gain a new trial 

r# 


or freedom even with the affidavit of Arto Wil- 
liams because the court insists that Williams 
must come to Buffalo to testify but will not give 
him immunity from prosecution on possible perjury 

charges 

The Martin Sostre Defense Committee asks 
that protests about Martin Sostre 1 s treatment 
be sent to Commissioner Russell Oswald, State De- 
partment of Corrections, Albany, N.Y. 

-30- 

t.Much thanks to the Buffalo Rainy Day Sun for 
the information in this story O 

BASEBALL OR POW'S; WHICH THE NATIONAL PASTIME? 

NEW lORK (LNS) -- In all its glory, the 1973 
Major League baseball season opened in the first 
week m April, but this year opening ceremonies 
have been noticeably different than in past years. 

First, before the season started, it was 
announced by major league officials that all Amer- 
ican POW's would receive lifetime free passes to 
any pro game in any city. 

But just letting the much flaunted ’’heroes" 
m for free was not enough. At opening day at 
Shea Stadium m New York, eleven POW’s -- ten 
Na-,y officers and one Air Force officer -- threw 
out eleven "fust balls " Probably as military as 
that ceremony has ever been 0 

And it was an event repeated at many openings 
around the country, prompting standing ovations 
["For getting captured?" one sports writer wondered). 

As if that was not enough, the Shea people 
had Ethel Ennis sing her rendition of the National 
Anthem that thrilled Nixon at his inauguration and 
drew Agnew to her night club opening m New York. 

And m the press lounge, they served steak 
for lunch, during the meat boycott 

-30- 

6 4 '6-6-6=6-6=6-6~6-6~6*6=6=6-6=6= s 6~6= ? 6-6~6~6=6-6~6~6- 
BOB HOPE’S HUMOR 

NEW YORK [LNS) -- Can there be anything wrong 
with people who have a sense of humor 0 

During his recent Christmas special from 
Vietnam and other U,S, military outposts, comedian 
Bob Hope began one monologue, "The Colonel gave 
me a shotgun to hunt pheasants with. But I almost 
got into trouble.. I thought he said peasants." 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Washington Monthly for this short.) 
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ASIAN WOMEN’S JOURNAL REPUBLISHED 

SA.N FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Due to continued demand, 
the Asian Women’s Journal, originally published in 
19 “ i , has been reprinted The 144-page journal 
contain- short stories, photos, poems, interviews, 
and artwork by Asian women. 

To order a copy by mail, send $2.25 (.includes 
postage j to Everybody’s Bookstore, 840 Kearny St., 
San Francisco, Cal , 94108, -30- 

FOLKS: OUR FINANCIAL SITUATION IS WORSENING, SO HELP1 

ISj 
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on to graphics. 







TOP RIGHT. Ngo Cn x lTuen, d med*c who deserted 
from the South Vietnamese Na v/, addresses the 
protest rall^ held during Thaeu's v:s. t -n 
Washington, DC See story on page 6 and 
other photo on P -2 

CREDIT. LNt> WOMEN'S GRAPHICS TOP LETT; Indians demonstrate in Gallup, N.M, on 

March 29 See story on page 9. 

CREDIT: SEERS CATALOGUE/ LNS . 


BOTTOM RiGHT . At the Balboa Na*/di Hc-Tp.tai, San BOTTOM LEFT, Indians demonstrated in Gallup, N.M. 

D iego ; on Apr x i 3, Th.eu hand:. a gift to ex-POW on March 29. See story on page 9. 

McGrath Looking ~n are Rear Admiral Thomas CREDIT. SEERS CATALOGUE/ LNS. 

Walker Renter;, Commander jr the Pacino Fleet, 
and Tran Van Lam. bv..uth Vietnam's Foreign Minister 
CREDIT : V inoc Compagnonc • DOOR. LNS 

P-1 LiBEkAliON Ne^s Serv.ce t ft 5 1 3 ) Apri 1 Y\~ y 1973 moreTTT - ITT 







TOP: Demonstrators greet Thieu in Washington on April 5. See story on page 6. 
CREDIT: LNS WOMEN ! S GRAPHICS. 


MIDDLE. Base workers at Machmato Service Area (Okinawa) march off base at the beginning of the 
strike on March 29. See story on Okinawa on page 3. 

CREDIT: PEOPLE’S HOUSE/LNS. 


MIDDLE AND BOTTOM PHOTOS GO WITH THE OKINAWA STORY ON PAGE 3. CREDIT BOTH PHOTOS: PEOPLE’S HOUSE/LNS. 


BOTTOM: Japanese not police m Naha, Okinawa, as workers marched through the streets. 

See Okinawa story on page 3. 

CREDIT: PEOPLE’S HOUSE/LNS. 
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"1 got to admit 
my inflation has 
been curbed." 




South Carolina has the lowest 
work stoppage rate in the country. 










TOP RIGHT: Credit the MACHINIST/ LNS 


TOP LETT: Map of Butte, Montana goes with the 
story on page one 


BOTTOM. This ad, which appears rreTuentiv in national maganne^, may be u^ed with the story on the 

Oneita str ike/boycott on page 5, packet *514 Or, it may be u^ed with stories on runaway shops. 
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